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‘ NOTES. 


HERE has been no recurrence of unfavorable symptoms in the 
President’s case, and Wednesday was noted as the first day since 
the wounding in which he was entirely free from fever. The operation 
performed on Monday seems to have helped materially to the more 
complete discharge of matter from the wound, and there are no 
symptoms of pyemia, or blood-poisoning. The patient himself has 
become more cheerful, but the country at large has learned the lesson of 
the recent fright, and is abstaining from the excessive confidence of a 
week ago. The stock-speculators—some of whom ‘ would steal the 
pennies off their mothers’ eyes,’’—seem to have been watching for this 
turn, and on Wednesday they took advantage of it. The wildest 
rumors about the President’s condition, and the coarsest slanders upon 
his medical advisers, were put into currency ; and for a time there was 
an impression that he could not live, and that the medical statements 
to the contrary were delusive. Fortunately, Drs. AGNEw and HAMILTON 
had made arrangements to attend Mr. GarFIELD alternately for the 
present ; and, as not even the audacity of these ramor-mongers could im- 
peach their authority, the alarm abated rapidly. It is much to be 
regretted that Dr. Biss and his associates should be the target of ignor- 
ant criticisms from a certain class of newspapers. Their own profession 
seem to be quite satisfied with the course they have pursued. Drs. 
HamiLton and AGNEw have expressed their approval of it in language 
which leaves no room for misconstruction. And even a layman can 
tell, from the matter of these newspaper criticisms, that they are written 
by people who know nothing of surgery. But they operate as an element 
of disturbance at the White House, and destroy the atmosphere of con- 
fidence in which the President’s physicians should be enwrapped. Mrs. 
GaRFIELD, it is said, has been so disturbed by them, as to suggest the 
arrangement we have mentioned with the two consulting physicians. 


Tue Conference of Charities, in session in the Boston State House, 
is one of the most important meetings of the summer. It is the annual 
gathering of the representatives of what might be called a new profes- 
sion,—the profession of VINCENT DE PauL, of THomas CHALMERS, and of 
Ocravia Hitt. Formerly, charity was thought to bea matter of kindly 
impulse,—of the indulgence of generous movements of the heart. To 
many, it is still no more than this,—notably so to those who accept Mr. 
DICKENS as a teacher of social duties. But those who have looked be- 
low the surface of things, have made the discovery that charity of this 
impulsive sort is liable to prove the worst of cruelty,—an indulgence in 
nice feelings to the ruin of our fellow-men. They have found that 
wise and useful giving must be thoughtful giving, and must be accom- 
panied generally by some personal, human contact with the recipient, 
if he is really to be benefited. | Men who need gifts of food and cloth- 
ing, as arule, need still more the gifts of neighborly sympathy and 
courage. Foolish people abuse the new conception of charity as tend- 
ing to hardness of heart. The New York Z7idune and three Philadelphia 
newspapers lend themselves to this abuse of it. This is because they have 
not looked at anything but its negative side. They have not seen its 
method of bringing the influence of the hopeful and prosperous classes 
to bear upon the disheartened and the helpless. It is this feature of its 
work which has enlisted thousands of the best people of our great cities, 
—of Buffalo, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
etc.,—in the work of a charity which is not ‘‘ giving to get rid of peo- 
ple,’’ but means giving or withholding according to the best judgment 
of need, while always giving the encouragement and _ personal help to 
better living. The Boston meeting is a gathering of the representatives 
of these new and better ideas; but it is more than that. It isa gather- 
ing of all who are interested in the case of the dependent and defective 
classes, and who come together to learn from each other the best ideas 
in each department of study. It is a science of charity, as one of the 
branches of the science of human nature, which the Conference of 
Charities meets to study ; and, while one might suppose that its principles 
would have become matters of the commonest intelligence, they are 
in truth as little familiar to the general public as is the science of quater- 
nions. The general applause of the wholesale waste of money by Mrs. 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON, in what she is pleased to call her charities, would 
be enough to prove this. 





Mr. Manone of Virginia has issued his proclamation announcing 
his views of the situation in that State, and his programme for the 








future. As we should have expected, he is very severe on the Republi- 
can leaders who are not over-anxious to add three Republican votes to 
each ene he controls, in exchange for the nomination of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, and who think that it is not consistent for Republicans to 
make alliances with Repudistors. In his view, the Republican party in 
Virginia has been converted into a select coterie whose chief object is 
to secure the national offices, and the leaders have not been anxious to 
enlarge their borders by taking in new converts. Unless we are misin- 
formed, Mr. Manone and his friends showed no great anxiety to unite with 
the Republican party until the election returns of last November showed 
that they were ina hopeless minority, and that, like all repudiating 
parties, they were losing ground with the return of good times. Find- 
ing that they have nothing to gain by standing alone, they now profess 
their willingness for an alliance with the Republicans. They do not 
propose that they shall become Republicans, and renounce their Repu- 
diating principles by subscribing to the principles of that party. They 
do not even assume the name; they only propose to allow the Republi- 
cans to vote for their ticket, and to divide the national patronage with 
them. The ‘loaves and fishes ’’ are evidently a great object with Mr. 
Manone. If Mr. GARFIELD would but place them at his disposal, he 
might manage to resuscitate the Readjuster party. In his view, they 
have kept the Republican party alive in Virginia; hence, his great 
hopes from such a division of them as he would think a fair one. On 
one point, Mr. MAHONE makes a bad slip. He speaks of the regular 
Republican nominations as helping the Bourbons to victory, and repre- 
sents their ticket as having Mr. GarFIELD’s name, indeed, at the top, 
but General Hancocx’s at the bottom. For which end of that ticket 
did Mr. Manone and his friends vote last November ? 

Senator FRYE, in a recent letter, gives a fair representation of the 
state of mind of some Northern Congressmen and editors. He would 
like to touch pitch, and yet net be defiled. He does not want to give 
any support to Repudiation anywhere. But he has no confidence in 
the regular Democrats that they are oppesed to Repudiation. And, 
from these two remarkable premises, he draws the inference that he 
would sunport Mr. MaHOoNE. Surely, Senator Frye is aware that Vir- 
ginia has a third party, which claims some affinity with his own, and 
which has never in any way implicated itself with Repudiation. Such 
men as he are trying to drive that party into the arms of the 
Repudiators. 





Po.iTIciANs of this State are forecasting the result of the coming 
election of a State Treasurer. The State is strongly Republican by 
help of the two great cities it contains; and yet stranger things than 
the election of a Democrat in an off-year not only have happened, but 
have shown of late years an awkward tendency to recurrence. The 
office is one which is extremely likely to call off independent votes from 
the regular candidste. Although the finances of the State are not 
mismanaged, there are many Republicans who would rather see the 
Treasurership in the hands of a good Democrat than in those of an 
equally good Republican. They think it will do the public interest no 
harm to set one party to watch the other. And, if the Republicans 
should make a bad nomination,—should put forward, let us say, an 
ordinary politician of even the better kind, instead of an experienced 
man of business,—the secession of voters would be still greater. Every 
one knows that the National Republican party can lose nothing by the 
election of a Democrat to this office, more than it has lost by the elec- 
tion of Democrats to certain municipal offices. The Republicans there- 
fore will do well to make their nomination carefully, or they may see 
their candidate sacrificed to the prevailing disposition to independent 
voting. 





THE newspapers have been commenting with just severity on the 
report of a clerical committee which has reported to Bishop Porrer, 
of New York, that the Rev. Mr. Cow Ley, of Shepherd’s Fold infamy, 
has done nothing to call for his trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
while the committee blame him for not securing better medical at- 
tention, etc., for the poor child, Louis Vicror. We think it strange 
that most of these criticisms miss the point which makes the report 
most vulnerable. They speak as if Mr. Cow ey had been tried and 
acquitted, or ‘‘ whitewashed.’’ It ismuch worse than that. The com- 
mittee were in the nature of a grand jury, and they have ignored the 
indictment. They decline to accept the fact of Mr. CowLey’s convic- 
tion and sentence in a civil court as constituting a prima facte case for 
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a second trial before the authorities of the diocese. They say very justly 
that sometimes conviction in a civil court is mistaken, as appears on the 
hearing of further evidence. But they themselves had no new evidence. 
They merely had the same witnesses as Mr. Cowcey called in his civil 
defence, without any cross eyamination or any fear of the legal penalty 
for perjury to check their story. No person represented the adverse 
case before this ecclesiastical grand jury, while Mr. CowLey and his 
friends were there to plead his cause. And, after such an investiga- 
tion, they declare that the good name of their Church, and the dignity 
of the clerical office, will receive no hurt from Mr. CowLey’s dismissal 
with a mild censure! To the lay mind, such a verdict is inexplicable. 
But it is merely one more instance of that esprit de corps which prevents 
members of professions, classes and cliques from seeing facts in the 
broad light of truth. 


Ir is said that the madness of the Emperor Tiperius first showed 
itself in the expression of his purpose to enforce the laws in every par- 
ticular, and that several venerable members of the Roman~bar hung 
themselves, rather than live to witness such outrageous conduct. We 
fear, if matters go on as at present under Mayor Kin«, of this city, 
some of the ornaments of our political life may be driven to the same 
desperate end. Here we have a Comptroller actually refusing to pay 
the bills for cleaning the streets, on the paltry plea that the streets 
have not been cleaned! And a Receiver of ‘Taxes who insists on his 
Constitutional right to turn out a subordinate whose immense income 
from fees is a chief source of supply to the party’s treasury. And a 
Mayor who actually prevents, as well as forbids, the use of noisy and 
dangerous explosives on the Fourth, and now insists that the people 
shall not wear pistols as an article of dress! This bad habit has been 
growing among us since the war. It is a thoroughly cowardly habit, 
and also quite unmilttary. Officers of the army seldom carry pistols, ex- 
cept when active duty calls for their use. The unwritten rules of the 
service, acquiesced in by all but afew bullies, forbid it. But the 
American boy thinks the practice something fine and soldier-like, and 
before he is out of school he has a pocket-pistol. It is said that on 
one occasion a school-master in northern New Jersey was horrified to 
hear one go off in a pupil’s pocket, and on close inquiry discovered 
that they were carried by three-fourths of the boys in his school. The 
Mayor has done well to put down his foot in this matter. It is no 
hardship to refuse a man the power to convert the evil passions of an 
instant into an act which may cost him life-long regrets. 


RESIDENTS in Utah report that there is but little sympathy among 
the Mormons with the feelings of the rest of the country in regard to 
General GaRFiELD. This might have been expected. A Mormon is 
bound to see all things with reference to ‘‘the Church’”’ and ‘the priest- 
hood ;’’ and neither had anything to expect from the President. Besides 
this, a religious body which countenances assassination in its own 
behalf, cannot be expected to feel any horror of assassins. The evi- 
dence that the Mountain Meadow Massacre was planned and executed 
by Church authority, is such as to leave no room for doubt. The prin- 
cipal witness against its perpetrators, himself a bishop of the Mormon 
Church at the time, has just been assassinated in revenge for his testi- 
mony. The body of PHILIP KLINGER SMITH, found in a prospect hole 
in Sonora, Mexico, 1s one more proof of the immoral character of this 
professediy religious organization. 


THE course which the House of Lords will take in amending the 
Irish Land Law, if Lord SatisBury does not prevail upon them to throw 
it out, is foreshadowed by the amendments offered by the Tories in the 
House of Commons. The first great point will be compensation for 
Irish landlords. On the principle that the power of the tenant to se- 
cure from a court a moderate fixity of tenure at a fair rent involves a 
loss to the landlord, the peers will vote to accompany every such legal 
grant to the former with a monetary compensation to the latter from 
the national treasury. They will thus seek to guard against creating a 
precedent which might be applied to British as easily as to Irish land. 
The next amendment is one which will please Mr. PARNELL. They 
will authorize the landlord to demand of the Government that it shall 
purchase his estate at a fair valuation. Mr. GLapsTOxE resisted this, 
because he feared it might involve very large transactions ; Mr. Par- 
NELL supported it, because he regarded it as helping to the expropriation 
of Irish landlords. ‘The last great amendment will be to limit the 
operation of the act to farms of less than £100 yearly rental. This 
would give a special advantage to those landlords who, by wholesale 
evictions, had relieved their lands of small tenants, while it brought 
under the restraints of the Land Law those whose comparative humanity 
had been shown by their toleration of this class. To none of these 
amendments, we believe, will the Commons give their assent. The 
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The most important addition to the Bill is a provision in behalf of 
the laboring class in Ireland, to enable them to secure cottages on 
terms at least as favorable as those offered the tenant-farmer. And this 
they owe to the intervention of the Land League, which took their 
deputation up to London and urged their claims to recognition in the 
law. But it suits the purpose of some very ill-informed American edi- 
tors to represent the laborers as in antagonism to the small farmers of 
the League, and the recent strike for higher farm wages in Munster as 
a rebellion against the League. It is not the small farmer who can 
suffer for such strixes. He does his own work on his small holding with 
no help except from the members of his own family. It is the large 
farmer, generally a landlord or a land agent, and not in sympathy with 
the League in one instance out of thousands. Hence, the later an- 
nouncement that the Emergency Committee, which represents the 
landlord and Orange interests, had procured fifteen hundred laborers 
to take the places ot those who had struck in the South of Ireland. 


NoTHING further seems to have been discovered on either side of 
the Atlantic with reference to the persons who sent the casks of exp'o- 
sives from Boston to Liverpool. The British Government had notice 
of the consignment before it reached Liverpool, and laid its plans to 
detect the consignees. But some newspaper reporter got the wind of 
the matter, and before night the conspirators had warning not to apply 
for the goods. ‘This probably puts an end to the prospect of finding 
cut anything on that side of the ocean. Secretary WINDOM, as soon as 
he receives official notification of the matter, will do his utmost for the 
detection and punishment of those who were guil’y of shipping these 
explosives on passenger vessels. It is true, as we hear from Liverpool, 
that the mischievous goods were packed in such a way as to make their 
explosion while in transit unlikely ; but this will not avail the criminal 
as a plea, for the law forbids any risk in the matter. But the English 
newspapers, who want us to put down Zhe /rish World and similar 
papers because of this violation of our shipping laws, are quite too 
urgent. Our American policy toward newspapers is based on the con- 
viction that nothing is lost by allowing free expression of the wildest 
opinions, while very much may be risked by their suppression. It is 
certainly better to allow such papers to proclaim their truculent pur- 
poses, than to compel them to plot in silence, and therefore with better 
chances of success. 


It 1s not risking much to say that, if France had the seizure of Tunis 
to do over again, she would let it alone. She has alienated her three 
possible friends in Europe ; and she has set the whole of Northern Africa 
in a blaze. Western Algeria and Tunis are in open revolt agaiust her 
authority. Tripoli is armed to resist encroachment, and wild Tripoli- 
tan tribes are hastening to help their brethren in Tunis. Morocco is 
in much the same attitude as Tripoli. It is reported that a still more 
general and dangerous insurrection is expected in September, and that 
this is the reason for anticipating the ordinary date for the election of a 
new Chamber of Deputies. A hundred thousand soldiers will not be too 
many to enforce the authority of the Republic over its Moslem subjects, 
and the French troops are suffering from the heat of this extraordinary 
summer ten times as much as from the carbines of their enemies. The 
Radical newspapers see that the Administration have blundered, and 
they mean to make the war an issue in the coming election. No doubt 
the Monarchical parties will take up the same cry ; and the fiiends of 
the present Ministry will have enough to do to make out that the war, if 
not popular, was at least necessary. This dilemma they deserve. The 
seizure of Tunis was an election movement, meant to increase the ma- 
jority of that group of Republicans which is now in power. It may have 
exactly the opposite effect, especially since M. GamBEtTA has ceased to 
give this group his support, taunts it with its want of a programme, and 
shows an inclination to resume friendly relations with his old friends of 
the Left. 





THERE is a very serious amount of disturbance in Bohemia at the 
present time, and, in p'ace of the usual civilian ruler, a soldier has just 
been made governor of the Kingdom The Czechs have been quarrelling 
ever since 1848 with the German provinces of the Empire and with the 
large German population of Bohemia. One cause of disagreement has 
been the University of Prague,—a quarrel which began in JoHN Huss’s 
time by the expulsion of all the German students, and has just been 
terminated by cutting the University into two,—one Czech and the 
other German. Another and a more trifling trouble has been the in- 
scription on the Government’s payermoney. Formerly, the amount of 
each note was printed in all the languages of this polyglot Empire,— 
not only in German and Hungarian, but in Czech, Slavonian, and a 
half-dozen other Slavonic dialects. Of late, they have been issued 
with all these omitted except the German and Hungarian, thus requir- 
ing the slavs to use money which bears on its very face the evidence of 
theirsubje tion to alien races. The Bohemianseffaced the two inscrip- 
tions and printed the denomination in Czech ; and the question is raised 
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whether the Austro-Hungarian Government shall acknowledge notes 
thus defaced. ‘These quarrels may seem insignificant ; but they are 
all straws in the wind. They indicate the purpose of the Bohemians 
to secure some substantial recognition of their national autonomy. 
As the Slavs of the dual Empire outnumber all other elements, the day 
cannot be distant when they will secure, in its political organization, 
an equal recognition with the Magyar and the Teuton. 


THE WAR TAXES NO LONGER NEEDED, 


T may be anticipated that a variety of interests and influences will 

join in vigorous opposition to the abolition ofthe internal tax system. 
There is an interest that would much prefer, according to the suggestion 
of the London financiers, to reduce the tariff and let in a greater flood 
of foreign goods. There is a class that desire abundant revenues, pro- 
ducing such an excess of cash in the treasury that there may be a 
dazzling annual exhibit of debt-reduction to offset the undeniable and 
otherwise too conspicuous facts of general extravagance, and occasional, 
if not frequent, jobbery. Nobody need doubt that every one who 
wishes to fill our markets with the productions of foreign factories and 
shops, and every one who has a scheme to tap the public treasury for 
his own benefit, will object strenuously to the diminution of revenues 
that would follow the abolition of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. To 
these classes, the war is not over, and never will be. 


But the arguments of those who wish to maintain taxation in order 
to diminish Protection, or to swell revenues for the sustenance of job- 
bery, are arguments that should answer themselves in the minds of the 
people. The fact that these classes will oppose the discontinuance of 
the domestic taxes, is conclusive evidence that the public interest lies in 
such abolition. There is but a single question for the public to con- 
sider, and that is whether the taxation that was laid in the midst of the 
war is still needed. If not,—if the necessity for it has in great part or 
entirely ceased to exist,—then there cannot be the shadow of excuse for 
maintaining it further, in the face of the obvious logic of the situation, 
and against the many correlative objections that attach to the internal 
taxes. 

How far the necessity has ceased, has already been indicated by 
presenting some of the remarkable figures that are to be found in the 
United States Treasury Department’s own reports. It is shown that, 
whereas the collections of internal taxes now average as much as they 
have averaged in twelve years out of the nineteen in which the system 
has existed, the revenues derived from them are surplusage to the extent 
of more than seventy-five per cent., even with lavish expenditures for 
fraudulent Star Route mail carriage, unnecessary public buildings, un- 
usual pension payments, and other great leaks. So nearly does the 
account balance, surplus on oneside and internal taxation on the other, 
that there can be no doubt of the practicability of dispensing entirely 
with the latter, if the effort to do so by economy of expenditure were 
honestly and sincerely made. Can it be said, then, in the face of this, 
that the taxes of the war continue to be necessary? Can their mainte- 
nance be justified when the revenues derived from them are no longer 
required, either for the support of the public credit, for the payment of 
accruing obligations, or for the current expenses of the Government ? 

The true policy of the country is to continue the reduction of the 
debt, but to make this reduction by economy out of revenues adjusted 
to a point not greatly in advance of our necessary expenditures. This 
is the policy that dries up the schemes of public plunder, and leaves the 
jobs of the lobbyists and department vultures to perish by starvation. 
To have a great residue of cash over the sum of necessary expenditures, 
isa policy precisely opposite in character and results ; and yet it is 
upon this line that we are now moving. Mr. SHERMAN’S estimates for 
1880-81, which have been more than borne out on the side of the reve- 
nues, showed a surplusage of ninety millions of dollars, and his further 
estimates for 1881-82 showed a surplus even larger ($90,085,117.92). 
Yet for the latter enormous sum no explanation of necessity whatever 
was assigned, except as to $41,639,840. 20-called for by the Sinking Fund 
Acts of 1862 and 1870. The remaining $48,445,277.72 was in excess of 
all demands whatsoever, and so much surplusage even upon the 
top of enormous reductions of debt-principal which the sinking 
fund plan conceived it desirable to make. Can such financial procedure 
as this be declared necessary ? Can it be even thought judicious? Is 
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it not true that the interna! taxes are continued with but a remnant of 
reason, and that even this remnant would disappear under a moderate 
and reasonable effort? Providing for a moderate annual reduction of 
the debt, is one thing; to pay off the whole of our bonded obligations 
in less than fifteen years, as we are now doing, is quite another. The 
one plan would be conservative of all the elements of our present pros- 
perous condition, by moving carefully and giving time for all interests, 
including the national banks, to adjust themselves without shock or em- 
barrassment ; while the other, which we are now pursuing with such 
excess of zeal, is productive of injuries as it passes, and threatens to 
overthrow, at the end of a decade, the whole system upon which the 
circulation of the national banks is established. 

If the taxation upon spirits and tobacco were now removed by the 
United States, as a result of the abolition of the internal tax system, 
one of the conditions thus created would be of great public import- 
ance. With the withdrawal of the national collectors, opportunity 
would be given the States to advance their own. The necessities of 
the States, in many instances, are most pressing. ‘This relief would be 
to them of the highest value. In a ratio corresponding to the almost 
total needlessness of the internal revenues to the coffers of the national 
treasury, is the extreme urgency of the demand for them in the treasu- 
uries of such States as Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Tennessee. Is 
it to be insisted that the United States, reaching out for what it no 
longer needs, shall maintain an army of civil servants throughout the 
country, backed by another legion of armed men, for the purpose of 
gathering in taxation that would revive. the financial fortunes of the 
communities from which it is taken? Such a policy is indeed perpet- 
uating the war spirit and war operations. 

An examination of the internal revenue returns shows that the fol- 
lowing sums were collected in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, in 
the several States of the South: 


Alabama, . ‘ , 4 4 ; - $135,890.38 
Arkansas, . . ; , a ; . ; F 126,089.12 
Delaware, . , ; : ; , : : ‘ 304,398.21 
Florida, P a . ‘ 4 . . p : 204,590 53 
Georgia, . : , P ; , : ‘ , 322,074,18 
Kentucky, . ; : 7 ? F ‘ . ; 8,885,544-90 
Louisiana, . : ; ; 4 ‘ 4 ; ‘ 712,049.65 
Maryland, . - P : - ; , ; ; 2,393-957-01 
Mississippi, . ‘ F . . . . = . 91,233-50 
Missouri, . : ? : : ; ‘ ‘ ; 5-449,654.08 
North Carolina, . : ‘ ‘ - : ‘ P 2,354,006.7 1 
South Carolina, . ‘ - : ; : ; P 111,960.78 
Tennessee, . ; , : ; 2 ; ; ‘ 1,003,7 35-86 
Texas, : ; : : . ‘ : : : 233,106.55 
Virginia, . : ; . - ; : - P 5,781,409.58 
West Virginia, . ‘ : : : , ; - 370,672.15 

Total, ; P : : ; ; : . $28,480,373.19 


It is out of the question to deny the significance of this array of fig- 
ures. That so great a sum as twenty-eight and a half millions of dollars 
should now be annually drawn by taxation from the States whose 
finances are notoriously embarrassed, is a proceeding justifiable only by 
necessity—such a necessity as does not now exist. There are some no- 
ticeable instances of special hardships in the list. The large amount 
collected in Virginia, with her empty treasury, her defaulted bonds, 
her delinquent interest, and her contest over repudiation, seems shock- 
ing to every principle of sound public policy, unless it be true that we 
cannot spare herthe money. So also in Tennessee, so in North Caro- 
lina, so in Louisiana. 

It is of no consequence to say that these taxes are indirect, and do 
not bear upon the people of the States where they are collected. This 
is not to the point. The fact is that they are collected in these debt- 
embarrassed communities, from objects of taxation and sources of rev- 
enue existing there. If, then, the United States can get such sums, so 
could the States for themselves. And here we come back to the essen- 
tial question: Does the national Government need these taxes, that she 
sweeps them away from before the State authority? Can she not, now, or 
very soon, for abundant reasons relating to her own policy, and also for 
this excellent one affecting the welfare of the States, cease her war tax- 
ation, and let them replace it by taxes and revenues to repair the ravages 
and heal the wounds of war? 
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PLYMOUTH. 


OSILY grouping itself along the western bank of the Pemigewasset 
River, just below its junction with the Baker, and looking out 
over the wide intervales, with their stately elms standing like sentinels 
over the scene, is the village or town of Plymouth, New Hampshire. 
The ‘‘ gateway of the mountains,’’ as it has been called, strikes the 
visitor asa thriving New England town with the usual complement of corner 
stores and white churches, dwellings and town hall. As a summer 
resort for those who love the mountains, it has a deservedly pleasant repu- 
tation, and as Starr King, the eloquent preacher, who did so much by 
his speeches to keep California in the Union in 1861, says: ‘‘ In scenery 
it isremarkable for the beauty of its meadows, through which the Pemige- 
wasset winds, and for the grace of its elm-trees. Even the hurrying 
and careless visitor will have his attention arrested here and there by a 
faultless one, standing out alone over its private area of shadow, seem- 
ingly an ever-gushing fountain of graceful verdure.’’ For the class of 
summer visitors called ‘‘sight-seers,’’ Plymouth is more a centre of 
operations, to speak in a military way, than an objective point. They 
come more for what they can see by going away, than for what there is 
in the town itself; and, as the French say, they have reason. The 
drives in the neighborhood are very beautiful. Livermore Falls, a 
short distance up the Pemigewasset Valley, amply repays the trouble it 
takes to get there, by the quaint, gently wild scenery. Mount Prospect 
—originally owned by old Judge Livermore, of whom Plymouth is 
proud, —is to be climbed, either on foot or with horses. From its summit, 
which is 2,074 feet high, there is a magnificent view of the mountains 
on every hand, and the lakes, among the latter being Winnipesaukee, 
the two Squaws, New Found and others, smaller, but not less beautiful. 
And beyond, on a fair day, faintly appears the Atlantic, in all its blue 
purity. If tired of the view, of the blues and purples of the distance, 
the golden greens of the near foreground, and all the thousand neutral 
tints fail to interest, a stroll to the other side of the river will reveal 
all the wonders of science and nature working together. Here is a 
hatching house where thousands and thousands of fish have been hatched 
and distributed in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the two States 
owning the establishment. 

Like many of the places in New England, Plymouth has its tradi- 
tions, and to those who take the trouble to hunt up the narrators, queer 
old stories are told, full of the interest which attaches itself to a bygone 
time. Some of the names mentioned are those of very great men, and 
some are those of men not so great ; but all are those of men who have 
at one time or another been very familiar sights in the streets. Back of 
the court house here, stands a little building, devoted now to the pub- 
lic library,—which, by the bye, has a very fair collection of books,— 
which, in past time, rang to the voices of the earlier members of the 
New Hampshire bar. In it spoke Jeremiah Mason, the then leader of 
the bar in the State, and one of the profoundest lawyers New England 
ever produced ; Parker Noyes, one of the best read men of his time, 
and, as a lawyer, exceedingly familiar with the details of precedent ; 
Ezekiel Webster, the brother of the Senator, and, in the opinion of 
many, his superior as a lawyer; Richard Fletcher, afterwards well 
known in Middlesex County, Massachusetts, and many other legal 
lights of those early days. In it Daniel Webster made his first speech 
in his first case. What the case was does not seem to be very well 
known now; some of the local chroniclers contending that it was civil 
and some holding it to have been criminal; but all agreeing that the 
speech, whatever it was about, was an uncommonly fine one, and one 
which gave promise of the future oratorical efforts of the great Senator. 
At that time Mr. Webster lived at Boscawen, in the State, and came to 
Plymouth to argue before Judge Jeremiah Smith, of Grafton County. 
By the courtesy of Judge Smith, Judge Webster, the ‘‘ father of his son,”’ 
to parody the famous description of the third Napoleon, sat upon the 
bench, and Mr. Webster is credited with saying that he feared his then 
audience far more than any he had addressed in his after career. When 
the trial was concluded, Judge Smith said to a member of the bar, ‘‘I 
have never seen such a young man as that Mr. Webster.’’ Israel W. 
Kelly, of Concord, then the Sheriff of the Court, described the manner 
of the speech as follows: ‘‘When Mr. Webster began to speak, his 
voice was low, his head was sunk upon his breast, his eyes were fixed 
upon the floor, and he moved his feet incessantly backward and forward 
as if trying to secure a firmer position. His voice soon increased in 
power and volume until it filled the whole house. His attitude became 
erect, his eye dilated, and his whole countenance was radiant with 
emotion. The attention ofall present was at oncearrested. Every eye 
in the court house was fixed upon the speaker, but my own ; for I was 
obliged to watch the door that I might prevent confusion by the throng 
of spectators that were constantly crowding into the hall.’’ This, his 
first case, Mr. Webster won easily. There are few places in New 
Hampshire that are not connected, in tradition, with the great Senator, 
and we confess to no little sympathy for the feeling of pride with which 
the ancient gossips allude to him, his sayings and doings. 

In those days, Burnham, the witty landlord of the old Pemigewas- 
set, used to entertain the lawyers when they were ‘riding circuit.”’ 
The present Pemigewasset is a good example of a modern hotel ; but its 





predecessor of the same name was an old-fashioned tavern. In its 
sanded public room, Judges Smith and Blodgett, the two Websters, 
Daniel and Ezekiel, Noyes, Jeremiah Mason, Fletcher and others, kept 
high carnival, with Burnham, the equal in wit and humor of any of 
them, acting as master of the revels. What stories they must have told, 
what flashes of keen wit and sparkling repartee must have been heard 
by those old walls. . Could we have a report of one of those meetings, 
the ‘‘ noctes ambrosiane’’ would surely be outdone. Speaking of Jer- 
emiah Mason, there is a story told of him which is good enough to 
excuse its introduction into a funeral oration. He was employed to 
defend a Rev. Mr. Avery, charged with the murder of a Mrs. Cornell ; 
and being intensely annoyed by the amount of advice he received from 
Mr. Avery’s friends, and wishing to get a good night’s sleep the night 
before the trial, he gave orders he was not to be disturbed on any ac- 
count, and retired early. About eleven o’clock a ministerial-looking 
individual came in and insisted on seeing him in spite of all the land- 
lord could do. When he got into the room, Mr. Mason sat up in bed 
and being greatly angered at having his rest broken, demanded rather 
roughly what his visitor wanted. ‘‘I had retired to rest about an hour 
ago,’’ saidthe man, ‘‘after having commended this case, Brother Avery, 
and every one connected with it, to the Throne of Grace, in fervent 
prayer that the truth might be elicited ; and I do not know how long I 
slept, when I was awakened by an audible voice. I saw an angel stand- 
ing right at the foot of the bed, just as distinctly as I see you, and in a 
very distinct tone of voice it said, ‘Mr. Avery is innocent of this 
crime,’ and immediately vanished. Of this, sir, I am willing to take 
my oath.’’ Mr. Mason looked at him with an expression of mixed in- 
dignation and contempt, but being struck, after a moment, by the ludi- 
crousness of the scene, he began to question the man. ‘‘ You yourself 
saw this angel?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘*Do you think there is any possibility of 
seeing him again ?’’ ‘It may be.’’ Well, if you should happen to see 
him again, just ask him how he could prove it !”’ 

Speaking of lawyers, just across the intervale from Plymouth, in the 
adjoining town of Holderness, is the old Livermore House. The orig- 
inal owner of the property, ‘‘Old Judge’’ Livermore, as he is called, 
to distinguish him from his son Arthur, who was also on the bench, was 
the first Chief Justice of New Hampshire. He came to the State from 
Massachusetts, having been the private secretary of Governor Went- 
worth, and located his land grant of one thousand acres in the then 
unbroken forest, building a log cabin near the present site of Trinity 
Church. He subsequently built the Livermore House, a great rambling 
structure with low ceilings and a gambrel roof, in which, with old- 
fashioned hospitality, he made any one and every one welcome. A cus- 
tom, originated by him and kept up by his son, of having cold meat, 
bread and cider always on a table in the kitchen, is still spoken of by 
the older people. The Judge was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and while in Philadelphia sent to his constituents for $75 to pay 
his expenses. The answer he received curiously illustrates the simplici- 
ty of the community in which he lived. It was replied to him that he 
must be careful to regulate his expenses better, for no such sum could be 
sent, as there was not more than one hundred dollars in the State! His 
wife, who was an Episcopalian, induced him to build Trinity Church, 
Holderness, a short distance from his house. Here the Rev. Robert 
Fowle, called in the neighborhood, to this day, ‘‘ Priest Fowle,’’ minis- 
tered to the congregation of which Judge and Mrs. Livermore were 
prominent members. Mr. Fowle was ordained by Bishop Seabury, of 
Connecticut, and his ordination papers, now at the Episcopal Theolo- 
gical school in Cambridge, Massachusetts, are signed ‘‘Samuel Con- 
necticut,’’ the old form used by the Colonial Bishops in the days when 
our forefathers were subjects and not citizens. The tomb of the Chief 
Justice and his wife is in the little churchyard, just alongside of the 
church. 

Arthur, the son of the ‘‘ old Judge,’’ became in turn Chief Justice of 
the State. He was a man of the greatest originality of mind, and was 
the owner of a most violent temper. He was a profound lawyer, how- 
ever, and has the name of having been one of the best judges that ever 
sat upon the New Hampshire bench. In his later years, having quar- 
relled violently with the selectmen of Holderness on account of the 
taxes they levied upon him, he moved across the river, built a house in 
Plymouth, and there died. During his life he was a strict church-goer, 
and used to astonish people not familiar with the forms of the Episco- 
pal service, by ordering them to stand up, sit down or kneel, according 
to the directions in the rubrics. A service where the Chief Justice was 
present must have not a little resembled a military parade. Trinity 
Church itself, with its old-fashioned square pews, its high divisions and 
its extreme interior plainness, is an interesting relic of an olden time. 
Both it and the churchyard belong now to a non-sectarian cemetery 
association. The churchyard is very beautiful, but its effect has been 
spoiled by the addition of a receiving vault at one side which abuts on 
the road with all of the poetry of a freight depot. Of this vault, one of 
the local journals states, ‘‘ It will comfortably accommodate twelve 
persons.’”’ 

This talk of cemeteries and churchyards reminds us that a mournful 
interest attaches itself to room No. g in the Pemigewasset House in 
Plymouth. For here it was that Hawthorne died. He drove from 
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Centre Harbor to the Hotel in company with his lifelong friend, ex- 
President Pierce. He had not been well for some time, but seemed 
much better for his drive, when they helped him up stairs at seven 
o’clock. Atnine Mr. Pierce went up and found him asleep; and at 
twelve, when he went to bed, he, supposing that Hawthorne was resting 
quietly, did not disturb him. At two, Mr. Pierce got up, went over to 
the bed and found that the brain so full of quaint fancies and sad imag- 
inings was at rest. How long it had been since he died, no one could 
tell, for the body was quite cold when the death was discovered. Is 
must have been a painless parting trom earth, for his expression was at 
peaceful as that of a little child asleep, and, save for the stillness, one 
could not say but that he was simply resting for a while. 


LITERATURE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE advent of a new book by Mallock is anticipated by three distinct classes 
of persons with corresponding and varying interest. The first class com- 
prehends those who look for a refutation of such ethical and cosmical theories 
as antagonize the authority of revelation and tradition. The second class includes 
those who regard the productions of this writer as embodying the superficial 
yet clever attempt to decry the sober guidance of the intellect, and substitute 
the hegemony of the emotions. The third class consists of those whose interest is 
enlisted, not from advocacy of theory or doctrine, but because his books offer a certain 
amount of originality in plot and construction, and at the same time flatter the reader 
with the pleasing idea that, although he may never hawe read a work of Spencer or 
Darwin, he is sufficiently conversant about their theories to appreciate the perspicacious 
and trenchant criticism of Mr. Mallock. In his last book,—““A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century,”—our author has catered to these respective classes in a manner neither more 
nor less forcible than in his previous productions, though perhaps his moral is not so 
apparent. Indeed, it is not without difficulty that one discusses the purpose underlying 
the story. It seems, however, to be the endeavor to depict the state of 
such persons as are unable to retain the credulity of childhood, and, becoming skepti- 
cal in regard to the teachings of theology, lose the guidance and consoling adjuncts of reli 
gion. For the accomplishment of this purpose, our author has selected as prototypes 
two characters who, as well from idiosyncracy as from the influence of circumstances, 
are unreal, unnatural, and overdrawn, Divested of incidental tendencies, the narra- 
tive foundation is very briefly thus: Ralph Vernon, rich, fascinating, and highly edu- 
cated,—therefore adored by women and courted by men,—becoming satiated with the 
pleasures of his native England, settles temporarily at the Cap de Juan. Fortuitously, 
at the neighboring Monte Carlo, he meets a Miss Walters, a sublime creature, who at 
first rather dislikes Vernon than otherwise ; but, sosoon does this dislike vanish, that, 
upon their second meeting, she permits him to kiss her in the most deliciously amorous 
fashion. A fond kiss thus quickly granted soon develops into the most violent passion. 
But, moved bya generous impulse, Miss Walters soon tells our hero that he must only be 
her friend,—that she is not so virtuous as he imagines, and that at one time 
her intimacy with a certain Colonel Stapelton was of a decidedly indecorous 
character. Horrified, yet by no means disenchanted, by this gratuitous confession, 
Vernon sets himself about the difficult task of converting this fallen angel. Here, then, 
is the situation which manifestly was the objective point of the plot. On the one hand, 
a man with his erotic passions in a state of ultra-excitement, struggling, not only to 
resist the temptation to make this frail and beautiful creature his mistress, but as well 
to create a radical change for the better in her intellectual aspirations and emotional 
tenets; on the other hand, a woman, madly worshipping one who is forever separated 
from her, unless it be in a way from which virtue is an exile. All this virtuous excita- 
tion, too, in the absence of the influences of theology,—for not only are both of these 
persons without religion, but “without God.” Though we are left with the impression 
that the attempted reformation and self-control are unsuccessful, yet we are not told so 
totidem verbis, inasmuch as both die, the one by the hand of the seducer of Cynthia 
Walters, and the other from heart disease. It has been impossible and undesirable to enter 
more minutely into the sinuosities of this book, and from its surprising and hyperbolical 
situations one could cull but little edification. A word in regard to its moral tone. 
This is probably the most unrelievedly obscene of any recent publications. From the 
opening to the closing scene, it is one succession of prurient indecencies and patent 
voluptuousness.  Zola’s realism is tolerable from its concomitant inculcation of repre- 
hension , while Ouida’s broadness is confined to one or two characters, for whom she 
makes the reader entertain loathing and disgust, Not so, however, with “A Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century.” With the exception of the priest, who, we are given to under- 
stand, was once no saint, there is not a character in the book whose enjoyments are not 
unchaste, and whose fruit is not “forbidden.” Female, as well as male, converse in a 
loose, and act in a looser, fashion. The scenes are voluptuous, as well by concurrence 
of incidents as by surroundings, and the very atmosphere seems impregnated with lust. 
At a loss for novelty in vice, we have two scenes in which an album of lewd photo. 
graphs figures conspicuously. In short, Mallock seems completely intoxicated by the 
brewings of his own imagination. He presents us with a signal failure of appreciation 
of the influences of natural ethics upon human nature, and intensifies the absurdity of 
his position by choice of characters innately fatuous and vitiated. In face of all this, 
there is but little doubt of a large portion of the community swallowing this production 
with superlative gusto. The veneer of verbosity will sufficiently deceive the many 
who will congratulate themselves in having a champion who so well depicts the influ- 
ences of the dreaded rationalism. 
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Of the book as a literary production, little need be said. The style is wordy, though 
at times suggestive of brilliancy,—a brilliancy, however, which throws light on either 
platitude or novel absurdity and sophistry, while it darkens truth. In characterization, 
it is palpably weak and deficient, even in the chief characters, while the subordinate ones 
are little more than puppets. We will not stop to note errors of syntax and such crud- 
ities, but attribute them, so far as possible, to typographical or proof-reader’s oversight. 
In short,“ A Romance of the Nineteenth Century ” is, indubitably, trash; and the 
celebrity of its author alone solicits for iteven the brief notice we have given it. 


FRIENDS: A DuEt.—We cannot say that we are enthusiastic admirers of what 
might be called “psychological romances,” and this for the double reason that it 
requires an uncommonly acute observer to analyze accurately, and an uncommonly 
graphic writer to record truthfully, Nevertheless, the novels of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, if they do not merit to be classed with the works of George Eliot, deserve 
more than the oracular commendation extended by Mr. Artemus Ward—was it not ?— 
to the sort of book that is liked by people who like that sort of book. The idea of 
“ Friends” is not startlingly novel, nor is it sensational in incident, or elaborate in con- 
struction, and to the masculine mind the authoress has always a tendency to “ gush.”’ 
On the other hand, there is a very large and influential class of the reading public that 
finds its delight in this sort of writing, and it cannot be said that such a taste is inju_ 
rious. The most austere critic is, therefore, disarmed when he approaches “Friends,” and, 
judging the book from the proper standpoint, can conscientiously pronounce it the best 
of its authoress’s stories, and intrinsically by no means unsatisfactory or uninteresting. 
The theme is the falling in love of two friends, despite their determination to be 
friends only, the lady being the widow of the gentleman’s close friend, and her hus. 
band’s memory being for a long time the principal link between them. The somewhat 
melancholy tone, proper to such a story, does not exclude a frequent quiet trait of 
humor; nor is the book devoid of a suggestion of satire on fashionable philanthropy 
which lends it an agreeable flavor. The hero and heroine are befittingly perfect, and a 
satisfactory conclusion, in view from the first chapter, is at last reached pleasantly, 
somewhat in the style of the famous “ Pussy-ask-your-mistress” incident. Altogether, 
the story is one of the best summer stories of 1881, and one that may be counted on to 
run through a very large number of editions. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
1881. Pp. 255. 


WAR PAPERS.—Happily nowadays, as each year rolls by, it leaves some new contri- 
butions to the history of our civil war, some new details or explanations that shall, by 
and by, in their completeness, attract the coming historians of that conflict. A good 
work in this direction is being done by the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. 
This is an organization founded in January, 1870, which has for its chief object the 
investigation of questions relating to the late war. Reports and papers are prepared 
by committees, and read before the Society. A number of these have just been pub- 
lished as Volume I. of the Society’s publications, under the title, ‘‘ The Peninsular 
Campaign of General McClellan in 1862.” The committee concerned was composed 
of John C. Ropes, Gen. John C. Palfrey and Captain William E. Perkins. The other 
papers in this interesting and carefully written book are “ The Siege of Yorktown,” by 
Gen J. C, Palfrey ; «« The Period which Elapsed Between the Fall of Yorktown and the 
Seven Days’ Battle,” by Gen. F. W. Palfrey; “The Seven Days’ Battle,” and the 
« Battle of Malvern Hill,” by the same, and “ Comments on the Peninsular Campaign,” 
by Gen. Charles A. Whittier. The book is handsomely printed. omen R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. 1881. Pp, 249. Index and maps. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, we have two new novels,—“ The Exiles,”’ 
by Victor Tissot and Constant Amero, and “Mildred’s Cadet,” by Alice King 
Hamilton. This last is bad; that is, it is weak in construction, poorly told, and cannot 
prevent the reader’s weariness by the local color introduced in the scenery of the 
story,—West Point. In “ The Exiles ,” Messieurs Tissot and Amero have constructed 
a very thrilling story, as all theatre-goers who saw “The Exiles” on the stage can 
testify. The translation is not over-smooth, and there are many typographical faults 
noticeable. 


DRIFT. 


—America’s conquest of England goes steadily on. Now it is that /unch must look 
to its laurels. In an esteemed London contemporary appears the following ad- 
vertisement: ‘“‘ Now Ready, THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, AMERICA’S GREAT 
HUMOROUS PAPER, A Novelty for English Readers. Stirring Tales.* Interesting 
Novelettes. Racy Humour. The best Weekly Pennyworth in England. Contents of 
No. 1: ‘M. Quad’s Racy Sketches. Mark Twain’s Latest Hit. The Limekiln Club. 
Bijah and Bro, Gardner, &c.” AMERICAN HUMOUR, PUREAND CLEAR, Read 
what Bronson Howard says of the “ree Press inthe present number, Ask your News- 
agent for it. London Office, 325 Strand.” 


—An observing correspondent sends the following table of the practice of the Lon- 
don papers in regard to the spelling of Shakespeare’s name: 

Shakespeare—7Zimes, Standard, Daily News, Telegraph, Morning Adeertiner, 
Globe, Echo, Era, Spectator, Graphic, Guardian, Rock, Christian World, Queen, 
Land, & c. 

Shakspeare—Dazly Chronicle, Punch, Atheneum, Saturday Review, Builder, /1- 
lustrated London News, 

Shakspere—Morning Post, Church Times, Reynold’s Lloyds Weekly. 

The principal authorities on Shakespeare have been tabulated on the same question, 
with this result: for Shakspere, 33; for Shakspeare, 111 ; and for Shakespeare, 282, 


—Dr. Schliemann, who is now in Berlin superintending his collections, has _re- 
ceived thevery unusual honor of “honorary citizenship.” Bismarck and Von Moltke 
are the only other persons living who share the distinction with him. 


—lIt is proposed to start a Browning Society, for the study and discussion of the 
works of the poet Browning, and the publication of essays on them, and extracts from 
works illustrating them. 
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—Germany is to contribute to the Electro-technical Exhibition at Paris the model 
of a new and important signalling apparatus, the invention of a railway official at 
Elberfeld, which is intended to dispense with intermediate block stations, and to allow 
trains to follow each other at closer distances than hitherto. The device, which has 
been tried and found to work excellently, is called an electro-automatic block station 
telegraph, and is so ccenstructed as to register simultaneously by wheel pressure at two 
stations the passage of a train at a point equi-distant from them. 

—The experiment of the Passion players in the secular drama has, according to the 
Allzemeine Zeitung, been a vecid.d failure. The first performance of « 1 hilippine 
Welser,” at Oberammergau was so inferior to the Passion Play, that the other perform- 
ances are not likely to attract much attention. 

—The Paris Gai¢é is to reopen on the 15th of August with a drama of MM.d’Artois 
and Gérard, on the subject of the American War of Independence, entitled « Ux 
Fatriote,” which will be supported by MM. Dumaine and Clement-Just. 


—The Graz 7agefost having mentioned a writer who had compressed 1,480 words 
upon a 16mo. leaf, Herr Theodore Kobler, of Pola, set to work and copied out the 
2,075 words of Schiller’s * G/ocke” upon a single page of the same size. 

—The Yournal Téiégraphique of Berne, the organ of international telegraphy, 
has expressed its approval of the proposal to establish an international code for the pro- 
tection of submarine telegraph property, both during war and peace. 

- The steamer “ Nordenskjold ” is proceeding to the Gulf of Obi to the assistance of 
the Oscar Dickson ’’ and the “ Nordland.” The crews of these vessels were safe on April 
23, when five men from the former left for Tobolsk, which they have lately reached. 


—An international congress of astronomers is announced to be held in Strasburg in 
September, The excellence of the astronomical apparatus in the observatory in that 
town is the cause of its selection for the gathering. 


—The Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes states that during the year 1820 
there were 1,039 representations of Shakespeare's plays in German theatres, “ Ham- 
lev” was played the greatest number of times, then came * Othello,’ and next the 
“‘Merchant of Venice.” 
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633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


By ExvisHa Mutrorp, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Nation.”’ 8vo. $2.00. 


“€ This is a unique work, and devotes to the great topics of theo- 
logy a kind of thinking of which we have had little in English 
literature and need much,.’’— Zhe /nacpendent. 


“Tt will do much to a'lay the conflict of doubt and denial that 
wearies and distracts so many minds and hearts. It is the larger 
view that resolves the contradictions into unity ; we almost say that 
it is by the very largeness of its comprehension a demonstration of 
faith.”’— Zhe Christian Union, 


THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT. 


AS AFFECTED BY RECENT THFORIES. By J. L. Diman, 
late Professor of History at Brown University. Edited by Prof. 
Gsorce P. Fisuer, of Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. 


“It is a volume for students and clergymen, and thoughtful 
Christians who are more or less affected by the scientific specuia- 
tions and materialistic babble and clatter of our time. It is un- 
speakably reassuring to Christian faith to find that, after the 
fairest investigation and the most careful weighing of testimony, 
the decided preponderance of evidence is on the side of religion, 
He makes the reader see and feel that this is so..’—Zhe Evan- 
gelist (New York). 
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—According to the Académy, the Académie Frangaise has just refused a legacy of 
200,000f., left in trust to be distributed among “‘ es méres les pius fécondes.” 


—The St. Petersburg Go/os reports from Gamaljejevka, in the Government of 
Samara, that a short time ago a soldier found, among the sands which form the bank 
of the Samara River, seventy-two gold and six silver coins. A few days ago, some peasants 
found near the same place twenty gold coins. Some of the coins had Tartar inscriptions. 
The local topographers declare that formerly a Kalmuck camp was fixed on the spot 
where the coins were found. 


—Triibner’s Literary Record, Nos. 151-2, gives the following table of the circula- 
tion of the leading European periodicals: Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, 136,000 
copies; //lustrirte Welt, Stuttgart, 107,000; Gartenlaube, Leipzig, 350,000; the 
gazettes of fashion called azar, Berlin, 80,000; A/odenwelt, Berlin, 355,000; 
L’ Illustration, Paris, 15,000; /t.ustrated London News, London, 95,000; Graphic, 
London, 25,000; Yournal Amusant, Paris, 30,000; Punch, London, 50,000; Kevue 
des Deux Mondes, Paris, 23,000; Cornhill Magazine, London, 23,000; Belgravia, 
London, 12,000, 


—Referring again to the profit that there is in books, we have from England this 
fact: A bookseller in Manchester recently bought for six cents a copy of ‘Three 
Ways of Spending Sunday, by Timothy Sparks,’ which is one of the earliest and 
rarest of Dickens’s writings. For this, he was offered by another of the craft the sum 
of $10, which he promptly refused, whereupon the amount was increased successively to 
$25 and $33, at which figure the book changed hands. The purchaser resold it 
immediately to a London client for $42. 


Recently, some curious discoveries were made in the course of the demolition of 
some old buildings in Oxford Street, London, On reaching the foundations, a quantity 
of old armor and weapons—helmets, breastplates, spears, swords, and daggers, some 
very curious in shape,—were found. On opening a stone vault, some plate, including 
church utensils, such as a monstrance and a chalice, the workmanship of which is 
thought to be of the fourteenth century, were also brought to light. On the base of 
the monstrance are engraved in old English characters the words: “ Ave verum corpus 
natum de Maria Virgine, vere passum, immolatum in cruce pro homine,” 
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LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W.U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 
on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


rangement as last season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BROWN & WOELPPER, 
Owners and Proprietors. 





CONGRESS HALL. 


NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 





THE GOSPEL OF THE RESUR- BANKERS, Avene, GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 
RECTION. THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, Pon eer Fi ay 
PHILADELPHIA. CONWAY HOUSE, 


By James M. Wuirton, Ph.D 


‘“*A thoughtful and reverent study of one of the fundamental 
doctries of Christianity. ‘To those who are capable of rightly 


16mo, $1.25. 
EXCHANGES. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 


CONWAY, N. H. 


Pleasantly located; fine view of mountain scenery; 





apprehending the spiritual conceptions which Dr. Whiton em- 
budies in this volume, they will serve to clear away many mis- 
taken and maverial ideas, and will help to make the sublime 
and inspiring truth of a life beyond the grave more intensely 
and vitally real.”’—Zoston Journal. 

**Contains a great deal that is interesting and consolatory. 
His views of the recognition of friends in heaven will find a 
lad response in the hearts of mourners everywhere.’”’ —7he 


“NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


half a mile from depot, and first-class in every respect. 
Good livery. Terms liberal. 
L. H. EASTMAN, Proprietor. 











hristian at Work \New York). 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE. 
By Epwin D. Mgap. 


‘With a profound respect and admiration for Carlyle and his 
work, he endeavors to set forth the leading principles of his 
thought and literary achievement. He has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a book of genuine interest and merit, which every friend 
of Carlyle wiil enjoy and be grateful for."—Zhe Evangelist 
(New York). 

“To those who wish a final, reliable judgment concerning 
Carlyle, we recommend the perusal of this book.’’—Christian 
Register (Boston). 


1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Fublishers, 


HoucuTon, MIFFLin & Co., 





Boston. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CrossiIncs AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


OFFICE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according te 
location of rooms. 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, ro8 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 








FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor, Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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John Wanamaker’s, 
13th & Market & Chestnut Sts. 


Strangers are particularly invited 
hither. Make yourselves known as 
st.angers, and guides will be as- 
signed to show you whatever you 
may take interest in, from the steam 
machinery down stairs to the chaos 
on the roof. 


Ladies’ English hose, extra-s:out 
and double-footed, for bathing, 
navy-blue; 60 cents. Also plain- 
colored, not double-footed, 25 cents ; 
and striped, 15 cents. 


Thin balbriggan, silk-clocked, 20 


cents; pin-striped, regular-made, 
25 cents. 50-cent hose, 8 sorts, 


37% cents. $2.25 embroidered- 
lisle, $1.00; dark colors only. 


Outer circle, Chestnut-street entrance. 


Lace curtains marked down: 


Nottingham. Antique. 
$1.00 to $0.75 $1350 to $10.00 
1.75 1.25 15.25 12.00 
2.25 1.75 18.50 16.00 
2.50 1.90 22.00 18.00 
2.75 2.00 28.50 20.00 
3.00 426 31.00 25.00 
3-75 2.90 Swiss tamboured. 
4.00 BN $7.00 to $5.50 
5.00 4.00 9.00 7.00 
ES 5-50 16.00 ‘10.00 
PSe 7-50 17.00 12.00 
Antique. 20.00 15.00 
$5.00 to $4.00 27.00 2000 
10.c0 3.00 33.00 25.00 





Also remnants and whole pieces 
of jute and tapestry furniture- 
coverings, curtain and lambrequin 
cloths: 

$0.95 to $0.60 


1.00 0.75 
1.25 0.95 


$1.50 to $1.00 

2.25 1.50 

2.75 2.00 
Our stock is very large and very 

rich in all grades. This marking 

down is to clear it of whatever has 

proved least salable. 


Northwest gallery. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, and Market Streets, 
and City-Hall Square. 





HOWELLS. 
HIS NEW BOOK. 


A Fearful Responsibility 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By WituiaM D. HowELts. 








I vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“The style is exquisite,”"—New York Tribune. 

“Light and bright, delicate and dainty.'’— Boston Advertiser. 
“* The choicest thing in current fiction.””—Hart/ord Courant. 


———_ 


James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 


THE AMERICAN. 









THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, © 
SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
i LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. McCULLAGH, 


AMES L. CLAGH )RN, 
ENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, 


DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
—— DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, AMES M. AERTSEN, 
Hon. Wil. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, and for White Sulphur, 


Va., 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS, SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, WARM SPRINGS 
HOT SPRINGS, HEALING SPRINGS, and others on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 


COMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 
Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York, PHILADELPHIA. 


For Luray, - : 
For Wu1Te SuLPHUR, 


- 4.25 A. M. 


goo A. M. 
- 8,30 P. M. 


11.55 P. M. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8.30 P. M. train, from New York and 11.55 P. M. train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 


Sulphur. 


Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. Nospecial change in attire is requisite to enter. 


For ‘Lickets and Intormation, apply to the ‘licket (/ffices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. General Uffices of the Company, 


Hagerstown, Md., or 37 and 39 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. 


JOS. H. SANDS, Superintendent. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE Deposir COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying trom $15 tu $75, accurding to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault fur $10. Rooms and desks adjvining vaults 
provided for Safe-Kenters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, curporatious and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Euward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Tnomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 








NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Total Assets December 31. 1880, . $15,°73,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . . $2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million doilars have n paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR, 





Benjamin F, Stevens, Pres. JoserH M. Grssens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


No. 133 SoutnH FourtnH Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





N ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Nineteen TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPFCIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice. ENun- 
CIATION and AcTION in their appl.cation to ( ONVER-ATION, 
ReapinG, Recitation and Oratory Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diptomas. SuMMER | ERM, JULY 5. Fatt Term, Oct. 


3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 
J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS Executor, ApMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, ‘I RUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR KECEIVER 
Anp Receives Deposits ON INTEREST. ‘ 


Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SorpLus, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, VHomas Rivcway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 

Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, W1LL1AM P. Huston, 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

‘ - $7,467,181, 
SURBESS <3. 4 a 2 . Ss 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value, 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted, 
Apply to H. 5, SEEPHENS, Vice-President. 


Villinstan Railroad 
Swetch Co. 


ABRATIAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 














SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


— with— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A NATIONAL SEMI-WEERLY F¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 
Published every Wednesday and Saturday at No. 726 Cuestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars a year. 

The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 

Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
—— Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or pages. 

The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 








All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
W.R. Balch, Managing Editor 


THE AMERICAN, 


Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 720 Chestnut Street. 





Broadway. 


The New York Office of Toe American is at 
0. 4 Trafalgar 


The London Office of THz AMERICAN is 
Square, Mr, B, F. Stevens. 

At each of these offices copies of Tom AmerIcAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received, 


ESTABLISHED 182r, 


JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO.,, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILapELpuia. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 
Gtesler & Co.’s Blue Seal, Blue Seal « Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 





NEW PICTURES. 


We are again in receipt of Beauti- 
ful New Engravings, New Pho- 
tographs, Etc., of every charac- 
ter, suitable for Home Decoration 
and Bridal Gifts. Also in stock 
all the 

ROGERS GROUPS. 
SOLE AGENCY. 


The 


Circulars on application, 





. the Bond?” and “The Referee,” 
— a —_ being very popular. New Small 
Tiles, Panels, Small Colored Photographs, &c. 


New Styie Mirrors. New Parntincs. 
JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Cuestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Picture FRAMES. 


Orders by mail receive Prompt and Full Attention. Telephone. 


ge 


latest ones ‘‘/s it so Nominated in | 





—/INVALUABLE— 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
Of the English Language. Unabridged and profusely Illus- 
trated. The standard, and in all respects the best, Diction- 
ary published. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONAR Y. 
Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, 
A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. Austin ALLIBONE, 
LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra Cloth. $22.50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 


A complete Geographical Dictionary. Revised Edition of 1880. 
Royal 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPA‘DIA. 
American Revised Edition. THE BEST IN EVERY WAY. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 vols, Royal 8vo. 


FAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA. 
Critical and Expository. By Rev. A. R. Fausser, A. M. 
With 600 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. Extra Cloth. $5.00. 


ENCYCLOPA‘DIA OF CHEMISTRY. 
Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical, By Whiters of Emi- 
nence, Richly and profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo. Extra Cloth. $24.00. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 
A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities connected with the Calen- 
dar. Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo. Extra Cloth. $8.00, 


FURNESSS CONCORDANCE TO SHAKES- 
PEARE’S POEMS. 
An Index to Every Word therein contained, with the complete 
Poems of Shakespeare. 8vo. Extracloth. $4.00, 
LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing all the Principal Names and Terms relating to 
Antiquity and the Ancients, with a Chronological Table. 8vo. 
Sheep, $3.25. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
PINTO’S GREAT WORK ON AFRICA. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE INDIAN OcEAN, THROUGH 
Unknown Countrigs; DiscovERY OF THE GREAT 
ZaMBESI AFFLUENTS, ETC. 


—By MAJOR SERPA PINTO— 
Translated from the author’s MSS., 
—By ALFRED ELWEES.— 


With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and smaller Illustrations, 
13 small Maps and 1 large one. Two vols. 8vo. 


Extra Cloth, $7.00. Half Calf, $11.00. 





“It is racy, amusing, interesting, and in its way highly valu- 
able as well. He tells the story of his great feat in crossing from 
Benguella to the Zambesi in a straightforward fashion and with 
eck neaine. As a whole, Major Pinto’s k is at once a 
charming romance of African travel and a useful contribution to 
African geography.’’—Pali Mall Budget. 

“*One leaves his account with regret, for he has most of the 
qualities that make the African explorer entertaining. . . . The 
manner of telling his story is so free from self-glorification, is so 
direct and modest, that it wins the reader from the outset.’’—New 
York Times. ; 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 

By the author of ‘‘ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Beauty’s 

Daughters,” ‘‘Airy, Fairy Lilian,’’ etc. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 

$1 25. Paper cover, 60 cents. 

“To say the truth about it, it is the most fascinating of the 
series. ‘lhe plot is cleverly woven, the descriptions are refreshingly 
original, and the narrative and dialogue sparkling.” —Baltimore 
Evening News. 

“Itis a book you can’t help liking, and it is sure to find lots of 
readers and add to the already well established fame of its author.”’ 
—Boston Post. 


ANNALS OF BROOKDALE. 
A New Encianp Vittace. A Novel. 
$1.25. 
«‘Contains graphic sketches of foreign travel.’’—Boston Globe. 
“A lively story, with some good character-drawing in it.’’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


RULES OF LAWN TENNIS. 
As Authorized and Adopted by the U. S. Nationa Lawn 
‘lennis ASSOCIATION. ith a Description and Plans of the 
Game. Printed by authority of Executive Committee. Paper 
cover. 25 cents. 











12mo. Extra cloth. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seasids 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer, 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offe 3 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line, 

: PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent. 


PorTLanp, Me., May 1sth, 1881. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Encine Bui LpineG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soz/ the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO,, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 














LEARY’S 
OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Store bel. Market St., Phtla. 








YW ™. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 
AGENTS FOR 
NoRTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 


1233 MARKET STREET. 





MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO. (eer Sock. 


Watches and Fewelry Repairea. 


ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 








AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
@ SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 











